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AVING given our attention in 
last No. to the barn and farm 
stock, we will now take a look at 
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bands of worms’ eggs on the small limbs, and take 
them off. An application of brine with a scrubbing 
brush, to the trunks of trees, will oust the insects, 
eggs and moss, and fit the tree for a healthy growth. 
Rose trees should also have a scrubbing in the same 
way. Everyreens set last year, that did not get a 
good growth, should be protected from the sun.— 





the fruit and flower garden, and Hardy Evergreens are often killed by the hot sun, 
Y other matters of like interest. It While their roots are in frozen ground. 

"ae : : Cutti f Hardy Decia Sh 

is said that without the influence ©“™t'mss of Hardy = mous s rahe 

of the Sabbath upon men, they; May be secured at this time, and if most conve- 
become both barbarous and un-, nient, Scions may be cut for grafts ; but for home use, 


thrifty. We lay in a like claim, where the scions can be had at any time, this had 






Al fruits and flowers. They exert a great and risk of keeping safely until they are wanted. 
moral power, and teach more by their Propagating Pinks. 
\ mute eloquence, than many noisy de-| Layers from old roots of Carnation or Picotee 
8 claimers, who boast the advantages of Pinks, taken up in fall, and put under cover of straw 
much knowledge in many tongues.—| or leaves, should be carefully examined in such wet 
Despise not the flowers, my rural weather as we are having now. Open the covers in 
friend, and if you cannot love them for warm, sunny days, to dry off the water in part. Set 
yourself, cherish them for the sake of traps for any rats and mice that may be burrowing 
‘among them, for if they get a taste of the layers, 
Grape Vines they will destroy them. 

May be trimmed on any mellow days during the Daisies, Primroses, Aurtculas, &c., 
last of this month. In the South they should not be | Should be examined to see that they are not in 
delayed much later. In the North, it is usually early contact with little water pools. Crocus, Tulips and 
enough to trim any time during the first half of Feb- Hyacinths, which were set in pots in the fall, may 
ruary. While pruning vines that are trained upon now be brought out to the room tor flowering, only a 
brick walls, it is well to give the wall a coat of wash few at a time, so as not to have all come into bloom 
made of equal parts by weight of lime and sulphur, | at once. Keep a cover over the bulbs until they are 
with half part of soot, wet up with urine and soap four or five inches high, then bring them near the 
suds, and put on with a white-wash brush. light, and turn them every day, so they will shoot 
Currants and Gooseberry Bushes straight. Bulbs in glasses, may be set now in the 

Will also bear looking over at this season. Cut dark until they have made good roots, when they may 
out the old and rusty branches, to give better room be brought out to flower on the window sill. Bul- 
to the bearers. See that the rabbits do not girdle bous Plants ui qe grounds, should have a cover of 
the fine gooseberry trees. See late Nos. of the Cul-| manure. Geraniums, Puchsias, and Verbenas, may 
tivator for protecting trees from rabbits. be transplanted for early blooming. 
| watering until they get to growing. 


your wife and children. 


Be careful of 
Newly Set Fruit Trees 
Should be looked to, and if they are getting swayed |Get Manure and Compost Ready 
by the winds, should be staked up firmly, and the| For the vegetable grounds, so that the garden stuff 
earth closed about the collar. If not already done,| may not suffer from the contact of fresh manure.— 
now is a good time to give them a good litter or; The Hot Bed for early vegetables cheokd he mnie 
mulching of short straw, tan bark, etc. ‘or older| now. Sow in Lettuce and Radish. Lettuce sowed 
trees, fork up the surface over the roots, and work in| late in fall may be now transplanted to the frames 


manure. Look for the little dull colored thimbles or! for early heading. 
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Saddle Horses. 


WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY OUGHT TO BE. 


eee eee eee eee een eee" 


the essential pace of a hack (though not by any 
means his only pace, as we shall have occasion to 


‘remark further on,) it may be well to explain it 
The Americans have much to learn in the mat-|in detail. The canter proper is a slow gait, rath- 


ter of saddle-horses ; even the Southerners whojer under than above eight miles an hour. A 
ride a great deal, much more we of the North,|small or short-bodied horse usually has a short 
who ride comparatively little. An easily and |stride, which is generally the easiest, though not 
stylishly going hack, well bitten and broken, is a ‘the handsomest canter. A large horse with some 
phe nomenon of rare occurrence among us. \blood (and a large horse must have some blood to 
This is doubtless, in some measure, owing to |be a good hack, ) usually has a long stride, and 
the greater demand for harness horses, which car-|may appear to be going faster than the rate above 
ries ‘off nearly all the best animals in that direc- | mentioned, but in “reality is not, for he rests or 
tion. But the actual saddle-horse material in | dwells i in his canter, lifting his feet slowly. 
market is shamefully mismanaged. Very few| The horse must canter on his right leg—that is 
dealers, stable-keepers or horse fanciers of any |to say, he must put out his off foreleg in his stride. 
sort, have the first conception of what a saddle-|The reason sometimes assigned for this, that he 
horse is. (Our having no term that corresponds | looks better thus, is not the real one. There may 
to the English hack, is an incidental proof of this.) ibe a sort of conventional beauty in it. In Lon- 
Their only idea of one is that he can carry a man |don or Paris it does not look well—that is to say 
without falling down or running away. They do lit looks odd—to a connoisseur to see a horse can- 
not even know what his gait should be. Thus I | tering on the left leg, because all hacks are trained 
read, some time since, in your Western corres-/|to canter on the right; but some horses are actu- 
pondence, that “a horse which could not rack was jally more showy—higher in their action, and 
only half a saddle horse ;” and this opinion, I am | more inclined to prance and curvet on the left 
sorry to say, is not confined to the West. Now, | leg than on the right. The real reason is a 
if there is anything more than another utterly | better one, that the canter of most horses is much 
ruinous to the formation of a class of hacks, (1| easier when they put the right leg foremost. I 
shall continue to use the English term without|say of most horses, for there are exceptions to 
fear of being misunderstood,) it is the idea that aj this rule, as to all others. Now and then you 
hack should travel camel-fashion, with both legs| will meet a horse who canters naturally on his 
on the same side of the ground at once. jleft leg: it is very difficult to start him on the 
In the first place, this gait (call it ambling,| right leg, and when you succeed in doing so, his 
racking, pacing, or what you will,) is the most| | pace is not so easy. But these are rare excep- 
ugly and ungraceful ever devised for a quadruped.|tions. Most horses are sensibly easier on their 
Some rackers look less ugly in motion than oth-|right leg; there is no necessity for looking down 
ers, particularly some of the very fast pacers, to see which leg is first, you might tell it blind- 
which is partly because they are going at such a fold. 
locomotive velocity that you have not a chance to| He must start on his canter easi/y, without pull- 
criticise their action. But style and beauty are \ing or rushing. Whether he is walking or trot- 
terms inapplicable to the action of any racker.|ting, a gentle lift of the hand should set him off on 
This I say not only of American horses, ‘but of all|a hand- gallop for the first fifty yards before he 
horses that pace. When the Persians appeared | settles, nor require a hard pull afterwards to keep 
last year in Paris, the general remark among con-| him from unsettling himself again, by quickening 
noisseurs was, “ What fine horses, if they were | his pace to the same gallop. Still less must he 
only broken to a proper gait !” slide into a trot, when not wanted to leave off 
But the rack is defended on the ground of its | cantering. 
easiness (to the rider, of course; that it is afa-| But though the canter is the most essential 
tiguing gait to the horse, is generally admitted.) | pace of the hack, it is not by any means his only 
Even here I believe its claims much overrated.|one. W hen you do find an American saddle- 
If the racking motion does not lift the rider from | horse that can really canter, he is pre tty sure to 
the saddle, it often swings him (or her) sideways | have learned it at the expense of all idea of trot- 
in a not very pleasant manner. It is as great ajting. But the hack must know how to trot at a 
mistake to suppose all rackers easy, as all trotters | moderate pace, both on his own account and his 
hard. But let us admit that the rack is, on the|rider’s. On his own account, because the canter 
whole, an easier gait than the trot; it is not by|is an artificial gait, and however easy to the 
any means 60 easy as the canter, which our people | horseman, fatiguing to the horse if constantly per- 
would soon find out, if one in a hundred of them sisted in. On his rider’s, for many reasons. The 
ever rode or saw a properly cantering horse. canter is peculiarly a gait for summer; in cold or 
What is usually called a canter, in America, is|raw weather it is really too easy, and not exer- 


a hand-gallop, as fast or faster than a good round |cise enough. The trot is a more appropriate gait 
trot, and one of the hardest gaits a horse has, par- in many situations, especially in passing through 
ticularly if not accustomed to it. Thus I haveja town or village. The canter is a slow pace, 

seen a gentleman riding a 3.15 trot, and a lady and should the equestrian be pressed for time, if 
cantering alongside him. Now the real canter is | his horse will not trot, he must run him, which is 


something very different from this; and as it is! not pleasant on a high road, nor particularly ben- 
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eficial to the horse’s legs and feet. For ieee 
and many other reasons, the hack shonld be able 


to trot a good round trot of ten or eleven miles | 
He must also have some notion of run-| 
. . . | 
ning, fast enough, at any rate, to get out of the 


an hour. 


yay of any crowd of trotters or pacers—the only 


case in which it is right and proper to run a horse | 


on the road. He should be capable of being 


brought down from his run in somewhat less time | 


than it takes to pull up a locomotive. Of course, 


he cannot be expected to run as he canters, al-| 


ways on the right leg. He will sometimes even 
change legs while running. 

Finally, he must be a good walker—not merely 
a safe one, but with a certain speed, say 34 miles 
an hour ; otherwise he will always be “paddling,” 


or going “ butter and eggs” in company with oth-| 


er horses. The end of walking is to repose both 
horse and rider, and this kind of jig-jog does| 
neither. There is a kind of dancing or dwelling| 
trot, slower than a good walk, which some spirited 


and highly-trained horses have. It is a very nice 


accomplishment for a fashionable hack, but he} 
ought always to be able also to walk when re-| 


quired. 

A man riding much alone, and in all sorts of 
weathers, except the very worst, wants a pretty 
lively horse under him, one that is rather frisky 
than otherwise, and never requires urging. But 
riding in company, especially in ladies’ company, 
he wants a quiet horse. Now the difficulty is 
that horses are very apt to excite one another 
when together ; the same animal who, alone, will 


canter five miles without once bearing on the, T 


rein, or changing legs, will begin to haul and 
jump when he finds himself in a party. I have 
strong doubts if the two things are compatible. 
At any rate, it is well to bear this in mind. If a 
man rides enough to require two saddle-horses, 
(and few who ride regularly can do with only 
one,) it is easy to choose them of different tem- 
peraments ; otherwise he must make his selection 
according as he is likely to ride oftener alone or 
in company. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose, and 
would occupy too much time, to treat of the hack’s 
points. 
gait. Nevertheless, a few hints may not altogeth- 
er be out of place. The first essential for safety 
is that he have a good oblique shoulder. I say 
the first, for a horse with weak legs, or unsound 
feet, may break down, but a horse with a straight 
shoulder must, and will probably come on his 
knees just when you least expect it. Next to the 
shoulder come the fore legs and feet, which should 
be unexceptionable. A thrush, for instance, is 
only a small blemish in a harness horse, but a 
dangerous defect in a hack. Of the sort of neck 
that a hack should have, I treated at length last 
winter in an essay on Martingales. A horse that 


is short in the body will not be likely to run fast | 


or pleasantly. Never buy a horse for the saddle | 
if you can find traces of “ interfering” 
on him, behind or before. Bad shoeing may have 
caused the habit, it is true, and good shoeing may 


We have only undertaken to speak of his | 


anywhere | f 
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|be able to cure it, but the experiment is a risky 
}one; and recollect you cannot put a boot on him, 
as you may on a carriage horse. 

It is a pity our people do not ride more. The 
climate is sometimes made an excuse, but nobody 
who owns a “flyer” ever thinks it too cold to 
|drive, and driving is much colder work than rid- 
ing. If the summer mid-day is too warm, the 
/mornings and evenings are delicious. There is 
\nothing like riding for the liver, the part of the 
human frame most usually out of order in Amer- 
ica. The 2:40 flyer is a great institution, and 
very well in his way, but for health and real en- 
joyment nothing equals the saddle—Cart Ben- 
(son, in N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

Remarks.—Few men have enjoyed better oppor- 
tunity for observation, with better taste for judging, 
than the writer of the above. We knew his good 
father,—a most eloquent clergyman of the Church of 
England, sojourning in New England, over thirty 
years ago. But Cuartre was rich, from a family al- 
_liance with John Jacob Astor, and has spent much of 
his time in Europe, living in clover ; and if there are 
good horses in the world, and good horsemanship, he 
_is as likely to know about them as any one. There 


’ | are capital points in the above chapter.—Eb. 


| ——+ see 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

| Wolf Teeth and Hooks in Horses. 
} — 

I have had an itching ever since I read in the 
Ohio Cultivator of Sept. lst, page 262, on Wolf 
Teeth in Horses, to write something on that sub- 
ject, and thee can take it for what it is worth. I 
I am under the impression that a root of the tooth 
touches and affects a nerve of the eye, for if the 
tooth is broken off, it will not relieve the inflam- 
mation. There are two kinds of Wolf Teeth; 
from my experience, the larger kind do not injure 
the eye as much as the smaller kinds, the roots 
not being so long in the large as the small. Our 
mutual friend, W. H. Ladd, says he never knew 
them to come in colts less than two years old. I 
had a filly some years ago, rising two years old, 
who got down and was not able to get up of her- 
self—not from poverty—we could not think what 
ailed her, (she had been down 24 hours or more.) 
| We examined and found she had Wolf Teeth, we 
‘knocked them out, and in 15 minutes she was up 
on her feet, and did well: we did nothing for her 
but knock the teeth out. I kept her till she was 
7 years old, and never had to doctor her again. 
I concur with friend Ladd in using forceps to ex- 
tract the teeth, as there is danger of breaking off 
the tooth in knocking it out with hammer and 
punch. 
| In the Cultivator of last Nov. 15th, p. 338, 
Prof. Wood speaks my mind on Hooks in Horses. 
They ought to be spelled Hoax, for I was com- 
pletely hoaxed out of the sight of a very fine 
mare, some years ago, by an old man who pro- 
fessed to be a horseman. My faith was very 
weak at the time, but he being a friend, and keep- 
ing good looking horses, 1 was over persuaded, 
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went to an operator, had the washer of one eye|durance, and we have an array of facts which, if 
cut; on my way home I met Dr. Geo. Fries, late | universally heeded, would consign the use of su- 
of this section, but now of Cincinnati. He asked pertine flour unmixed with this most nutritious or 
what I had been doing: I told. “Well,” says he, nitrogenous part, to oblivion. 

“you will have a blind mare,” but the inflamma-| R. Bennett, M. D. 


tion subsided measurably in that eye, and the oth-| Cleveland, O., Nov. 17, 1857. 
er became inflamed. I then had it operated on, | +02 - 
and the first one began to fail, and cataracts even-| Responses from the Rural World. 


tually formed in each eye, and I had a blind| 
mare. I can’t be Hoaxed again in that operation The Premium Potato Raisers have a Clinch. 


—no sir-ee ! 





| Inthe Ohio Cultivator of Dee. 1st, is an arti- 
I once assisted in taking a lump off the inside | le written by G. S. Innis, of his brother, A. R. 
of a horse’s ears, about one-third of the way from) [nnis, raising a great crop of potatoes, which it 
the head on the cords of the ear, (which is about appears he could not write without bringing in 
as near the eye as the knive ought to go; the an- my name in regard to their drained land, (which, 
imal had inflamed eyes. The cutting in the ear, jf’ [] am rightly informed, once was a pigeon 
and cold application to the eyes, cured that ani-| poost,) and says, “on such land as H. Ridenour 
mal, which never went blind, lived to be old, and said was not fit for potatoes.” I said no such 
never had sore eyes afterward. If I had taken thing, and Mr. Innis must certainly have known 
Dr. Friies’ advice, and made cold applications, I! hetter when he wrote his article ; but I will give 
might have removed the inflammation, which I the words that Mr. Innis has reference to, and let 
now believe is all the Hooks a horse ever has. | your readers judge for themselves. The words 
Very respectfully, can be found in the Ohio Cultivator of June Ist, 
Rost. H. GARRIGUES. 1857, which were as follows: “ Never select a 
Columbiana Co., 1st mo., 1858. wettish piece of black mucky or clay land, nor 
net sis select land that needs draining, as you will be 
pretty certain to lose more or less potatoes by 
Hulled Wheat Flour, V. 8. Superfine. | rot, in that kind of soil.’ Now do I say—do not 
ee IED ' : lant in land that is well drained ? I do not, and 
‘ O. P. Stevens of this city, after years of exper-| Kr, Innis says their land is well drained. I 
imental research, has finally invented and put inte! 2d have taken ee nethened ts eheee article, 
successful operation a machine which divests|/hoq not Mr. Innis taken the pains to throw the 
wheat and other gramniferous seeds of their exte-| same thing up to me a number of times this fall, 
a ee In other words, it removes entire and still not satisfied, he had to publish it. The 
the unnutritious part. , , above is part of my article written by me on the 
_ Now if there is a well established fact emanat- selection of ground, planting of potatoes, ete., and 
ing from experimental analysis, it is this: That published in the Ohio Cultivator, as above stated. 
superfine or very finely bolted Wheat flour will Youra, &c., Henry RipENovur. 
not alone sustain animal life. This fact has been! jy nklin Cow, Jane, 1858, 
repeatedly demonstrated by Magendi, the greatest | . ca 
physiologist that ever lived. Having ascertained — _ aisnieromee ca 
that the muscular and nervous tissues, including! I wish to make an inquiry concerning a disease 
the whole brain or cerebral mass, was composed ot prevalent among cattle in this county, called Mad 
nitrogenous matter, he readily concluded that) Itch. When eattle are taken with this disease, 
starch or other fecula of wheat would not alone|they will commence by licking their noses, then 
sustain animal life, for the reason that it contains | rubbing their jaws and head. They swell up and 
not a particle of nitrogenous matter. Consequent- die in about ten hours after they are attacked, 
ly, he found by experiment that animals fed ex- and we know of no cure for it. 
clusively on very finely dressed flour, died in a| Lafayette, Tl. Joun Grifrin. 
few weeks, whereas those fed on the ee AnsweR.—We have a similar request from Miami 
thrived. ; ; Co.,O. We believe the cattle doctors have as yet 
Then, again, by the repeated analysis of both | found no cure for this Mad Itch, when it is once de- 
American and European chemists, it is abundantly veloped and has taken on its active form. With this 


demonstrated that the portion immediately beneath di ' ; . 
: ‘ - | disease, as with Murrain, preventio . 
the external covering, contains a very large per : ad ation 1s the best rom 


centage of nitrogenous matter, which should be | edy, by keeping the cattle in healthy blood and con- 
mixed with the internal or non-nitrogenous, in or-| dition.—Eb. 
der that the muscular and nervous systems be| From Southern Tlinots, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 








properly nourished. Add to this well known! Up to this time, Jan. 5th, we have had no win- 


fact, that the inhabitants of Scotland, Germany, 
Russia, as well as families and individuals in all 
parts of the world, who use almost exclusively 
unbolted flour, are seldom troubled with dyspep- 
sia or indigestion, enjoy better health generally, 
and are possessed of much greater powers of en- 


ter weather worthy of note. Wheat promises 
well at this time, how it will hold out, time will 
tell. We had more than average crops of corn 
| and wheat, and in fact of all kinds of produce 
there was abundance. We have been pestered 
with an insect known here by the name of chintz 
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bug, resembling the small dog fly in appearance, 
but take them between your fingers, give them a 
slight squeeze, and they smell exactly like the old 
fashioned bed bug. They commence their opera-| 
tions in May, by sapping the roots of the wheat, | 
and continue until the grain is matured, after) 
which they commence on the corn, by drawing 
the sap from the first to the third joint, and there- 
by do a vast amount of damage. There have 
been a number of experiments tried to prevent | 
their ravages to the wheat and corn, but all to no 
effect. Have you these pesky little critters in 
your part of the country? If so, have you a 
cure? Let us hear from you. [Nary one in 
Ohio, that we know of—Ep.] Sugar Millet is 
bound to succeed well in this locality ; the climate 
appears to be well adapted for its cultivation.— 
sut small patches were raised last season by way 
of experiment, which gave general satisfaction as 
to profit, ete. GeorGeE Best. 
Wayne Co., Ill. 


Old Corn for Seed. 


I wish you would call the attention of farmers 
here on the Scioto, to the fact that many of them 
have not a bushel of corn in five hundred, that| 
will do for seed. It may look fine, but it will not 
grow. One of my neighbors told me his new 
corn was sound, and he would sell it for seed. I 
advised him to try it. He then put some of the | 
best of it in a box in fine loam, and not one grain | 
sprouted. All the farmers that have sound old| 
corn, should save it for seed. I have tried old| 
and new corn in the same box: the old grew to a 
grain, while of the new scarce any sprouted. 

Pickaway Co., Jan., 1858. J.J. D. 
Items from Pickaway. 

The wheat is suffering much by the wet, in clay 
lands, and the prospect is dull for a big crop. 
The severe cold of Nov. last, has killed many 
young peach trees, raspberry and grape vines. 

D. 


Woodland Pasture. 


Are there any pasture grasses more nutritious | 


than Red Top, and which are adapted to moist 
soils? The land I wish to seed to grass is wood- 
land, partially cleared, clay loam, rather moist, 
light in color, containing but little lime. Would 
Meadow Foxtail, (Alopecurus pratensis.) or 
Roughish Meadow Grass, (Poa trivialis,) answer 
for such soil? Where can they be purchased ? 
they cannot be obtained here. I presume Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass would not suit, as it appears to 
require a dryer and more calcareous soil. An- 
swers to these questions would oblige. 
Yours truly, 

Tuos. F. Davis. 

AnsweEr.—Red Top is not properly a grass for low 
moist land or woodland pasture. If Kentucky Blue 
Grass will not take well on the land you describe, 
there must be something unusual in the soil. 


Cincinnati, Jan., 1858. 


Per- 
haps the grass so much spoken of heretofore as Eng- 
lish Blue Grass and Meadow Fescue, (Festuca pra- 
We sup-! 


tensis,) would suit ; this is very nutritious. 
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pose you could get seed of W.S. Stormont, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Meadow Fox Tail and Rough Stalked 
Meadow Grass will grow well on the above described 
soils, but they are not permanent pasture grasses. 
We should think that Dair or McCullough could tell 
you where the seed could be had.—Eb. 





A Question. 

Friend R. W. Betts of Erie Co., sends us this 
question, which we commend for discussion to the 
various Farmers’ Clubs: Which is greatest, the 
folly or the cruelty, of that man who keeps his 
money out at interest, while his farm stock are 
shivering all winter on the lee side of a rail 
fence ? 

Drain Tile Making in Champaign Co. 

Messrs. Daines & Kenfield of Woodstock, write us 

of their past season’s work : 


We have made some seven thousand rods of 
tile, sold over five thousand rods, three-fourths in 
Champaign and Union counties, and the balance 
in the adjoining counties. Our sales have by far 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We 
have on hand and intend to keep a good assort- 
ment, and all orders sent to us will be promptly 
attended to. We have sold some eight tile mak- 
ing machines in the different States this season. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Taxing Dogs to Preserve Sheep. 





Frienp Harris:—We keep two rifles and a 
double barreled shot gun, and can level them with 
great precision on a sheep-killing dog, either mov- 
ing or still, but mischief is most always done first. 
Our Rina is a very knowing little dog, and lives 
up to the top notch of his knowledge. He guards 
the house diligently, and never was inside in his 
life ; we would pay aconsiderable tax rather than 
| part with him. But he is liable at any time to 

go mad, and ramble through the neighborhood, 
| leaving death and misery in his train. 

| What is the reason that sensible men do not 
view dogs as a dangerous species of property, and 
tax them accordingly? Instead of having an ex- 
tra tax put upon them, they are not taxed at all. 
According to the common rules of taxation, they 
should be included in the assessor’s list, but their 
dangerous propensities should entitle them to 
heavier tax. If a dog is loose at night, his owner 
has no control over him, fences are mere ropes of 
sand, and whenever mischief calls, he obeys her 
command. 

If the Legislature were to pass a law requiring 


‘the owners of dogs to pay one dollar for each an- 


nually, it would diminish the number of dogs, 
It would only be 
transfering a small portion of the tax to dog own- 
ers, where it justly belongs. No reasonable man 
would grumble at paying one dollar for a good 
dog, considering the nature of his property, and a 
worthless one he would not keep. Thy friend, 

Micasau T. JOHNSON. 

Harrison” Co., O., 1st mo., 1893. 











For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Best Farming Pays Best. 


A New York Editor says, “It should be the 
aim of every farmer to plant or sow one acre 
more.” However specious this doctrine may be 
to the uninitiated, there is little doubt but that he 
would have been nearer the truth, had he said, 
plant “one acre less” with the manure intended 
for the extra acre. As agriculture is now con- 
ducted in Western N. Y., there can be no doubt 
but that too much plowing is done for the manure 
made, saved, and applied to the arrated soil; and 
that even on our best grain growing farms, too 
little stock is kept, and too little grass seed is 
sown. 

Starving the Soil. 

But necessity, that stern master, is beginning 
to teach our farmers, that if beef, pork and mut- 
ton don’t pay like cereal grains, that when no an- 
imals are kept, no manure is made, and the ce- 
reals starve out, so that the farmer gets no return 
for his labor, while his land is fast becoming like 
self-righteousness—unprofitable to keep, and im- 
possible to sell. We often hear of farms selling 
in our neighborhood, where every farm product 
is at city prices, at a price per acre very little 
ebove the prices of improved land in the far off 
West. Then it is urged that the price of land 
West is inflated, and it must fall again in price. 
But the West can say with better reason, that our 
land being worn out by forty years’ tillage under 
the skinning process, now sells for all it is worth, 
while their soil cannot be thus reduced during the 
present generation, at least, hence its intrinsic 
value is not to be calculated by its superficial sur- 
face only. 


Value of a Straw Stack. 
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An English butcher told me the other day, that 
which surprised him most, in our farming, was to 
see so fine a country reduced to semi-barrenness 
by a continued skinning process of cropping.— 
Why, said he, many of your farmers have no 
grain to sell, and nothing in the shape of beef cat- 
tle or sheep, that a butcher can kill and serve to 
his customers without blushing. This same 
butcher boasted that he bought a stack of straw 
for three dollars, with which he littered his horses 
and pigs, selling the manure to villagers for $25, 
after manuring his own garden from the well 
made pile. 

But there are some noble exceptions to the 
general skinning process, and the example is at 
length becoming contagious. 

The Old Scotchman’s Experience. 
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midge, at least in common seasons it does so with 
me; and I am more and more convinced that 
where a farmer has a good crop of straw, it will 
pay him well to keep all the sheep he can, even 
if he feeds them one dollar’s worth of oil cake 
meal each, which will be paid for in the manure 
alone ; at any rate, the sheep will pay it. If he 
shears them, they will give him two pounds of 
wool more per head, and then the carcass for 
either selling or keeping over to winter another 
season, is, I firmly believe, worth a dollar extra. 
I have often fed merino lambs not over seventy 
cents worth of oil meal each during winter, with 
good hay, and sold them in April and May at five 
dollars each; when, under the common way of 
feeding, they would not have been worth two dol- 
lars; then only think of the difference in the ma- 
nure. If your Society can only induce the farm- 
ers of New York to feed their stock plentifully 
with grain or oil cake, and make the land dry, we 
shall have larger crops of wheat than the average 
has been since I have lived in the State; there is 
no guess work about it with me.” 

Mr. Johnston grows the best white wheat, and 
rarely ever less than thirty bushels to the acre ; 
while farmers in the same town, only get small 
crops of Mediterranean wheat. He grows large 
crops of corn, oats and hay, all of which is fed to 
animals on his own farm; he buys lean kine, and 
sells them only when well fatted, by which means 
alone his manure heap is not only large, but ex- 
tra rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Drain- 
ing is an indispensible condition of good farming, 
and as Mr. Johnston says, less organic manure 
suffices a well drained soil. But the making and 
saving manure rich in nitrogen, he also shows us 
to be indispensible to the wheat grower. Yet 
how few farmers practice on this theory, and how 
many continue to plow and sow without manur- 
ing, trusting to Providence and the season to give 
the increase, and foolishly blaming the season or 
the midge, if the crop fails. 

Weather Items in Central N. Y. 


This has emphatically been a wet season to the 
end,—no Sorghum ripened its seed, and half our 
tomato crop failed to ripen. A very light frost 
last night, and a warm day with an April sun. 
Grass is beautifully green on the slopes of the 
road macadamized with limestone. S. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1858. 


—_—-—_--2eo- eo 


Seed for Potatoes. 


Cou. Harris :—Permit me to add my experi- 
ence in the cultivation of potatoes, as additional 





John Johnston of Geneva, the father of tile 
draining in this country, writes thus to our State 
Agricultural Journal: “The success I have had 
in growing wheat, was mainly from manuring.— 
Before I ever thought of underdrains, by manur- 
ing my dryest land, I got large wheat crops; 
now I have all my land dry, a great deal less ma- 
nure will answer. On dry land manured, the 
wheat gets forward in spring so as to escape the 


evidence in favor of the fact, that we are only 


|just now, in the nineteenth century, beginning to 


learn how to cultivate potatoes. It seems a little 
strange, too, that the discovery of certain facts in 
relation to this matter, appears to have been si- 
multaneous in different and distant places. 

Last spring I took one peck of Pea potatoes, 
and cut them into very small pieces, containing, 
some two, but most of them only one eye in each 
hill. I planted them in hills about 34 feet apart 
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each way, putting only one piece in each hill, and|spoiled hay, corn fodder, and countless other 
from that peck I dug and measured 25 bushels of| things, should be taken into the barn-yard, to be 
good potatoes, after throwing away some 4 or 5| manufactured into manure by the farm stock.— 
bushels that were affected with rot. The ground|They also answer a good purpose for bedding, 
occupied was a little over 8 square rods, and was|thus making your stock more comfortable, and 
cultivated tolerably well. paying well at the same time. 

Your correspondent, W. C. Johnson, says: “I} A ramble over the country, we fear, would 
am of the opinion that it is a loss to plant 2 or 3} speak but illy for the skill of many of our agri- 
whole potatoes in a hill.” I add, there is not|culturists in saving theirmanure. Feeding stock 
only a loss of the potatoes planted, but an actual|in the fields and woods, and other places where 
damage is done to the coming crop, for I am con-} the manure cannot be saved, is a great waste, not 
vinced that more and larger potatoes can be raised | to mention the practice of thousands of feeding by 
by planting one eye in each hill, than can be the road side, which we hardly need say isa 
raised by putting 2 or 3 whole potatoes in a hill.| needless waste, besides being slovenly and an im- 
The more seed you put in a hill, the more small} position on the public, as well as breaking the 
potatoes you will have in proportion to the num-| laws of our land. But of this we need say noth- 
ber raised. Rost. SEEveRs. | ing, as we hope none of the readers of the Oulti- 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, Jan., 1858. vator would be guilty of such slovenly conduct. 

—— Manure when taken from the stable or barn- 

For the Ohio Cultivator. | yard, should be plowed in as soon as possible, and 

Manures and their Application, not spread upon the ground, to be drenched out 
— by the rains, or dried up by the sun, either of 

Saw bust in a raw or undecomposed state, we| which will destroy its most valuable properties ; 
consider as utterly worthless as a fertilizer. We} neither should it be piled in large heaps, to heat 
have some experience in this matter. Some three} and rot, as the custom of many is. Manure will 
years ago, we put a liberal dressing of saw dust destroy itself by its own heat, as effectually as it 
upon a piece of tolerable good land. Plowed it | would be destroyed by fire, only it will take long- 
under, and let it lie one season without planting.| er to bring about the same result. A pile of ma- 
Weeds grew some, which we plowed under as) nure that has been hot enough to turn to white 
soon as they were of sufficient size. The past| mould, has lost from one-half to two-thirds of its 
season we planted it with beans, peas, corn, etc.,| value, as it has lost all of its ammonia and other 
none of which were worth any thing. They! volatile substances. When we could not plow it 


would not grow. Potatoes grew about four inch-| under immediately, we generally have put it in 


es high, and produced nothing. |small piles not large enough to heat, but so large 


The past spring we also tried some saw dust| as not to be washed or dried out readily, thus 
from the city stables, where it had been used for| avoiding both extremes, and then when we come 
bedding, which we put by itself as much as was! to plow, it is easily scattered, and with but little 
convenient, and it made no improvement in the! joss. G. S. Iynis. 
crop, while right adjoining, on the same kind of! Columbus, Jan. 6, 1858. 
land manured with stable manure mixed with . 
straw and other litter, there was a vast improve- Effects of Ergot upon Cattle. 
ment. These, with some other experiments, have per? 
led us to conclude that as a manure, saw dust is| My experience has proved to me that ergot 
not only worthless, but absolutely detrimental to| [smutted or spurred rye, or June grass,] acts on 
vegetation. If others have found it to have a dif-| the blood of animals like water on alcohol; it 
ferent effect, we would be glad to hear from| weakens the blood, so that in winter the extremi- 
them. |ties of the animal are liable to freeze, and if taken 

Guano we have never tried, but our friend,|in large quantities in the summer, the blood be- 
George L. Converse, Esq., obtained some last|comes so weak that it cannot guard the flesh 
spring of W. A. Gill, and put it on some rows of| against the decaying effects of heat and moisture. 
corn, others he left without anything, and you) Cattle can stand more ergot, if they are well sup- 
could not tell a particle of difference, neither while | plied with corn meal and warm dry lodging, than 
growing, nor at gathering time ; while in another | if treated in any other way that I know of. Meal 
place manured with stable or barn-yard manure,/|being so nutritive, counteracts in some measure 
there was at least one-half more corn. So that|the weakening effects of ergot. M. T. Jounson. 
we concluded that manuring with such guano will} Harrison Co., O., 1st mo., 1858. 
not pay, for indeed we have found little to our ad- 
vantage and much to our cost, whenever we de-| Success prompts to exertion, and habit facili- 
parted from the barn-yard for our manure. tates success. Habit also gives promptness, and 

STABLE AND Barn-YarRD Manvres, when/|the soul of despatch is decision. One may write 
well handled, will pay back all they cost, the first) a book or make a picture, while another is delib- 
season, especially for garden purposes. And we erating about a plant or a title page. The more 
are certain they could be increased to at least) we do, the more we can do. If we go forward 
four times their present quantity, by a little extra with spirit and confidence, we shall be certain to 
trouble. All rough litter on the farm, such as! succeed. 
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The Editor's Table. 


The Editor to his Readers. 





Goop Cuttivator Frienps! If we had any hear- 
tier way of expressing our gratitude for the late ava- 
lanche of favors, in the shape of sound cash, and 


kindest congratulations, and good wishes for the fu-| 


ture, we would not confine our utterance to mere ink 


and paper. Dear Friends! may the Good Lord bless | 


you, every one. Our share of the hard times is more 
than redeemed by your ready assistance and sympa- 
thy. For the former, we will do our best to give you 
such a paper as shall compensate ; for the latter, we 
are willing to be in your debt and pay you in daily 
instalments in the same kind, as long as we live. 
While a host of publications have gone to everlasting 
smash—some of them good agricultural papers, and 
some not so good—the star of the Old Onto Cutti- 
vaTor is in the ascendant. We had faith in the 
people, and nobly have they sustained us. Many 
kind expressions of favor and friendly criticism we 
must answer personally, as soon as we can command 
time. We are wading through a bigger pile of iet- 
ters than ever before blessed the table of the Ohio 


Cultivator. But let us gently hint—we are not done | 


taking yet. Our Donation Party, which opened at 


Christmas, held on through New Years, and we| 


shall keep open house to receive all calls through St. 
Valentine’s Day, April Fool, May Day, and the 
Fourth of July ; but the sooner we enroll our friends 
for this year, the better for us both. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, your most obedient. 


«see 


Next Srate Farr.—The people of Sandusky are 
making a vigorous effort to secure the location of the 
next State Fair at the Bay City. Over $3,000 have 
been pledged to defray the localexpenses. Sandusky 


is admirably situated by sea and land, for getting to, | 
has a set of live and liberal citizens, and would be an| 


eligible place to visit next Sept., both to see the 


State Fair, and take a sail upon the Bay and to the| 
Islands. We understand that propositions will be| 


presented for the Fair to be held at Cleveland, Day- 
ton and Zanesville, and perhaps other places. 


CanneL Coat O1r.—We have been using in our 


nel coal, refined by our friend Jos. E. Holmes, of 


woes ese 
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Newark, which is better than any thing of the sort 
that we have ever tried. The light is fully equal to 
| the best gas light, to which we have become so ac- 





_customed in our office, that ordinary lights seem very 

\dull. Mrs. H. says she can see to sew at evening 

| better by this light than by day light. The wick re- 

|quires no trimming, and the fluid is perfectly safe 
from explosion. 





Sale of Imported Horses. 


The Horse Sale of the Darby Plains Importing 
| Company was held on the 30th of Dec., and was 
| more successful than was anticipated, from the tight- 
| ness of the times and the looseness of the weather. 
| The sales were as follows : 
| Deriance, (dapple grey.)—English Draft Stallion. 
5 yrs. old, 165 hands high; was got by John Bull. 
Dam by Master George. Sold to Geo. B. Burnham, 
Union Co., for $2,750. 

Eser—Cleveland Bay Stallion.—2 yrs. old, about 
15 hands high; was got by Postempore. Dam by 
Master Richard. Sold to F. U. Stokes, Champaign 
Co., for $2,050. 
| Lavy Sykes, (dapple grey. )—Thorough-bred Mare. 
| Was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere, York- 
shire, England. Foaled in 1850. Lady Sykes is by 
Slight-of-Hand ; dam Wicket, by Stumps; gr. dam 
by Old Phantom, out of sister to Consul by Camillus, 
by Shuttle. Lady Sykes is supposed to be with foal 
by Rifleman. Sold to E. Bennett, Champaign Co., 
for $750. 

Nicer, (black.)—Clydesdale Stallion.—5 yrs. old, 
164 hands high ; was got by Masterman. Dam by 
England’s Glory. Sold to A. P. Howard of Cham- 
paign Co., for $1,800. 

Younec Sir Tartron, (chestnut.)— Thorough-bred 
Stallion.—Bred by Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere, 
Yorkshire, England. Foaled in 1856. Was got by 
Daniel O'Rourke. Dam sister to Driffield, by Hamp- 
ton. Sold to Jas. Fullington of Union Co., for 
$1,300. 

Hiram—Cleveland Bay Stallion.—5 yrs. old, 16} 
jhands high; got by Volunteer. Dam by Cleveland 
(Lad. Sold to M. Kimball, Champaign Co., $1,900. 
| Mickey Free, (brown.)—Thorough-bred Stallion. 
13 yrs. old, 15 hands and 1 inch high; was got by 
Irish Bird-catcher. Dam Annie, by Wonderer ; gr. 
dam Caroline, by Whalebone ; gr. gr. dam Marianne, 
by Mufti. In bad condition from injuries received in 
the stable. Sold to P. B. Reed, Champaign Co., for 
$555. 

Norman Sratuion, 5 years old, 16 hands high. 
| Sold to A. Bronson of Union Co., $1,500. 


Norman Sratuiox, 6 years old, 16 hands high. 
| Sold to J. O. Baker of Union Co.. $1,825. 


| Norman Mare, 5 yrs. old, 16 hands high, dapple 
dwelling, a new Lamp for burning oil made from can-| grey, and supposed to be with foal by a superior Nor- 


| man Stallion. Sold to Chas. Fullington for $825. 
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shove of the other States, have asked an appro- 


|priation by Congress of public lands for the pur- 


pose in question. So has the United States 


Ag- 


ricultural Society. 


| 


Eprror Onto CuLttivaTor :—You doubtless 


have perceived that the bill of Mr. Morrell, de- 
signed to appropriate lands to the several States 
for the purpose of establishing Agricultural Col- 
leges, has been referred in Congress to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. Various memorials on 
the same subject have been presented. Mr. Mor- 
rell’s bill may not be the best. It may be deemed 
advisable by on committee so to modify the bill 
as to make are 
distribution. 


that a State accepting the trust shall keep the | 


funds entire 


the fund in the erection of buildings. Where 
States have no public lands within their limits, it 
allows scrip to be issued for the quantity due 
such State, providing however that no State as a 


and sacred ; it allows the interest of | 
the fund only to be used, and it forbids the use of 


State can locate and own lands within the boun-| 


daries of another, but individual purchasers of 


Perhaps any pit | ha it only needs concert and prompt action, to 


scrip can locate any where. 
ought also to prohibit the sale of scrip by State : 
less than $1 per acre. 

There seems to have been a simultaneous at- 
tention aroused to the whole subject over the 
country. 
the kind in actual operation. It opened on the 
13th of April last. So far it has been successful. 
We have now about 100 students in attendance. 
The resources of the Institution were $96,000. 
Our farm consists of 676 acres. 

The Agricultural College of New York it is 
designed to open next year. Their resources are 
about $80,000. They are erecting a building 
which will accommodate 350 students. 
the sum named was raised by subscription, and 
one-half was loaned by the State. 

The Farmers’ High School of Penn. they pro- 
pose to open ne xt year. They are erecting build- 
ings which will ae commodate 300 students. The 
Institution feels that $100,000 is secured—one- 
half from the State. Their Farm consists of 400 
acres, 200 of it a donation from Gen. Irwin at 
Bellefonte, and 200 in possession under a consti- 
tutional sale. 

In Maryland, private individuals have sub- 
scribed $50,000, and the State is pledged to pay 
$6,000 per annum. 

In South Carolina, a plan is on foot to create a 
College by 1,000 subseriptions of $100 each. 

In Virginia, public spirited citizens have found- 
ed a Professorship at Charlottesville, and pur- 
chased an experimental Farm near Petersburgh. 

In Iowa, Wisconsin and Ohio, bills have been 
introduced into the respective Legislatures to es- 


tablish State Agricultural Colleges, but have 
failed. Agricultural Professorships have been 


established in many of the old Colleges of the 
country. 
In times past, Michigan, Illinois, and two or 


Ours I believe is the only institution of 


One-half 


These are some of the evidences that general 
necessity has aroused the public mind to the pro- 
priety of such a grant. The donation of lands 
tor purposes of education has become the recog- 
nized policy of the Government. It appears 
from a Report of the Secretary of the Interior in 
1854, that more than 4,000,000 of acres had been 
granted to Universities and higher Seminaries of 
learning. Surely, if it is legitimate to grant lands 


‘ . | for the promotion of classical and professional ed- 
as well as population the basis of | 


Mr. M.’s bill embraces guaranties | 


ucation, it surely is to do so for the promotion of 
education bearing directly on the industrial and 
agricultural pursuits of the people. It appears 
also that nearly 50,000,000 acres have been grant- 
ed for public schools. No demand that the States 
would now make would exceed 1 per cent. of our 
great public domain. Even President Pierce’s 
veto of the Indigent Insane bill in 1854, concedes 
that grants of lands for purposes of education, are 
constitutional. 

The friends of the measure in Congress, believe 


isecure the passage of this bill this very session. 

Will you in the next number of your periodical 
arouse public attention to it in an earnest article, 
and send a number to each of the gentlemen com- 
posing the committees on public lands and agri- 
culture, in both House ii Senate at W: ashing- 
ton? Will you ask your State and C ounty Soci i- 
eties to m: ake thems selve s heard at once at “WwW ash- 
ington on the subject? Will you bring all the 
personal influence you can to bear on individual 
members of your delegation in Congress? I 
should be pleased to hear from you in response, 
and also to receive an extra copy marked, if you 
contribute your aid j in the matter. 

I remain yours, &e., 
Jos. R. Wittiams, Pres’t. 

Remarks.—We expressed our mind briefly and 
frankly on this subject, in our last issue, and while 
we do not desire to stand in any way antagonistic to 
the proposed measure, we do not feel disposed to be- 
come its advocate. That the people do not demand 
such a measure, is demonstrated from the fact that 
every attempt to supply the supposed demand has 
thus far failed, unless indeed the trial in Michigan 
may be called a success, which needs confirmation. 
The Ohio Ag. College in the north, affording un- 
doubted facilities for instruction, was allowed to 
starve out, and the Farmers’ College in the south- 
west, subsided into a respectable Academy for in- 
struction in the common branches of learning. We 
believe in the homely saying, that every tub should 
stand on its own bottom, and know that men are 
more diligent and prudent when they are obliged to 
A child 
arms, Will not learn to walk the gait of a strong 


carve their own way. always carried in 


‘man. 
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rower” 
seems to have given them a home and forage suited 
to their wants, and we question whether they will 
thrive extensively in any other. 
Jinecincincetaiipiilalltatctsatataie 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Cockney Villages. 

Passing over etymology and established usage, 
I will define my own terms. I mean by a cock- 
ney village, one which apes a city to its own hurt, 
and with violence to taste and goed sense. 

Size or Buitpine Lors.—lIt may be well for 
the shops and business houses to be compactly ar- 
ranged, but not so of private residences. Let 
them be on lots of an acre or more, admitting of 
abundant shrubbery and trees for use and orna- 
ment. The village is an offspring of the country, 
with her broad fields and free air, and it is pain- 
ful to see it stifled by narrow streets and houses 
wedged together like cotton bales on board a 
merchant ship. Let not the daughter be ashamed 
of her parentage, or forgetful of the rompings 
which gave fresh cheeks and roomy chest and 

health therewith. And, again, it prompts one to 

Wo wists ta: AniiMh 28 hen Ohio Cultivator, of| hold his breath when he is passing down a street 

< ‘ : ; ; : ., |thirty or forty feet wide, with dwellings built up 
the T hibet Goat, and promised in this to give an il-| to its very edge, or with barely room in front for 
lustration and description of the Alpaca, or as it iS} a few pot plants. Was land dear when the town 
also called,the Llama. A ship recently arrived from| was laid out ? 
South America has brought to New York a herd of| 4 wish, Mr. Editor, you would suggest to town- 
42 Llamas, said to be direct from Guayaquil in Ecua-|makers a plan or model for a country village. 
dor. Itis very natural for the persons having this) Meanwhile, I will urge upon all of that craft that 
stock in hand, to be very sanguine that they will | they lay out their streets never less than four rods 
3 mies ; | wide, and lots twelve rods square ; that they in 
prove a great acquisition to the country ; but the ex-| hla os 

; ; , ithe very beginning grade the streets and arrange 
periment is by no means a new one. Some fifteen|s.. broad side walks, and carefully set out lines 
of trees, uniform on each street, of maple or elm, 
Britain, and Prince Albert wore royal robes from the | or something as suitable, to begin their growth 
wool of animals bred in Windsor Park. Large ex-| with the village. That they reserve land on the 
pectations were raised that they would become a| different sides of the village for out lots, to sell at 
source of immense profit, but we believe the promise | such rates as shall leave no temptation to pasture 
has never been realized. About twelve years ago,|COWS in the streets, to defile the walks and to de- 
there was quite a vigorous move among the New| S'Toy shade sreee. The residents of such ? vil- 
Sastund end How Veck tetele: tir tat ortation | 28° will inform themselves in what pertains to 
ang people, for mp . . és 

; . ; \the garden and fruit yard, and enjoy the “ fruits 
of Alpeces into those regions. Noticed at some of their doings ;’ and the Lord will bless them, 
length in the Ohio Cultivator, vols. 2 and 3, for and the man or company of men who “got up” 
1846-7. Importations were made, but from some 


the village, and their children to the third and 
cause the animals did not succeed in getting any | fourth generations. W. 


permanent footing on our soil. A few specimens| 








Alpaca or Peruvian Sheep. 








years ago, the Alpaca was introduced into Great 


Remarks.—Here is a subject that needs urging. 
may still be found in Eastern Pennsylvania. The) We thank Prof. W. for his suggestions. These vil- 


Alpaca proper, though of the same family, is less in| lages are not made, they grow, like Topsy on a plan- 
size than the Llama. When full grown, the Alpaca| tation. Some well-to-do landholder, who owns the 
is about thirty-seven inches in height to the shoulder, |« corners,” builds his residence in front of the old 
and fifty-nine inches to the top of the head. In their! cabin, right upon the best corner. A store or shop 
native state they are hardy, and subsist upon coarse | is put up on another corner, square up to the street. 
grass and browse. They are found principally upon | So the place grows, house by house, each succeeding 
the high Andes mountains, from Chili to Ecuador,| one facing up like the pattern set in the beginning, 
where they are supplied with the rushy native grass| and when the place gets to be a village, the inhabi- 
peculiar to that region, called the ichu, and as this| tants find out their mistake, too late for remedy, and 
plant is not found so far north as Panama, it is a cu-| though the land has advanced a hundred fold in price, 
rious fact that the Alpaca range does not extend to they would gladly move back from the street, and 
the Cordilleras mountains 0! thatregion. Providence ' open their area, if they could.—Ep. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


“6 Ola Joe ” and his Clay Garden. 


How HE GIvEs THE Roots a CHAncE TO BREATHE. 

avery body about Columbus knows “Op Jor,” the 
Gardener, sometimes called “ Dutch Joe” for short. 
For a score of years or so, Joe has been the only 
professional florist of this region, and a majority of 
the door-yards and flower gardens of the city are or- 
namented with the products of his skilful culture.— 
His domain of two acres is emphatically his king- 
dom ; and such is his love for his plants and flowers, 
that he has ever made his own domicile under the 
same roof with them, in one corner of his green 
house ; and although quite a favorite with the ladies, 
as most of his profession are, he has never consented 
to invite one of them to share with him his home 
among the roses. 

Jor is not a man of extensive learning, and prob- 
ably never studied agricultural chemistry from the 
books, but he has learned wisdom from Nature, and 
his success in the practical operations of his trade, is 
a matter of surprise to many who possess more theo- 
retical knowledge of horticulture. It is unfortunate 
for the world that so little of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of such men is transmitted to others, and if 
some items of it are committed to print, few readers 
take the pains to test the value thereof by experience. 
I am tempted, however, to invite the readers of the 
Cultivator to share with me in the benefits of one 
valuable lesson which I learned from “ Old Joe.” 

Joe’s garden was originally a compact clay soil, 
such as predominates throughout a large portion of 
Ohio, and is the greatest obstacle to successful gar- 
dening, especially among farmers and those who can- 
not afford to do things thoroughly. But not so with 
our friend Joe. His first effort, after erecting a shel- 
ter for himself and his flowers, was to trench a por- 
tion uf his ground, two feet in depth, mixing with it 
coarse manure and other materials to enrich it, and 
especially to admit air into it. This was a slow and 
laborious operation, but it was the only true way ; 
and by doing little at a time, the whole was accom- 
plished without much expense, and the result has 
been such a healthy growth of his plants and shrubs, 
and such power to withstand drought, as to compen- 
sate tenfold for the labor. 

Since this first operation on his land, Joe’s favorite 
application has been saw dust, half rotted, if to be 
found, and in its absence, mould of rotten logs from 
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the woods. A good dressing of these materials is 


spaded into the ground as often as once in two years, 
at a cost fully double the expense of ordinary ma- 
nuring. 

On my expostulating with Joe, one day, about his 
free use of saw dust, and asking for his theory about 
its effects, he told me it was “to give the roots a 
chance to breathe.” This explanation is so sensible, 
as well as philosophically correct, that I wish it could 
be indelibly impressed on the minds of ali owners of 
clay grounds, whether fields or gardens. 

The great want of our strong clay lands, is not so 
much the materials for enriching, but to admit the air 
into them, or as Joe says, “ to give the roots a chance 
to breathe.” Let this be done, in connection with 
draining where too wet, and deep plowing or trench- 
ing, and the average products of our gardens and fields 
would be more than doubled, and the effects of our 
hot summers and severe drouths would hardly be no- 
ticed. 

Try it, farmers, on your gardens, at least. Now 
when the ground is hard frozen, is the time to haul 
saw dust from the old mill, or log mould from the 
woods. Spread it at once over the ground, or leave 
itin small heaps for the frost to operate on it, and 
when dry enough in Spring, plow the land twice the 
usual depth, if possible, by having a second team and 
plow follow in the same furrow after the first. Then 
give a top dressing of good manure and a shallow 
plowing, and the value of the ground will be more 
than doubled for years to come. 

oatmeal 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Delaware Grape. 


M. B. Batenam. 


I notice, in the last Cultivator, some interesting 
statements copied from the Horticulturist, in ref- 
erence to the Delaware Grape, together with a 
communication from Mr. H. C. Noble of Colum- 
bus, upon the same subject. I have been for 
some time satisfied of the great value of this 
grape, and have cultivated it for the last four 
years with tolerable success. As my experience 
differs somewhat from that of Mr. Noble, I have 
thought it might be of sufficient interest to the 
cultivators and admirers of this truly delightful 
and beautiful fruit, to warrant its publication. 

I have found the Delaware Grape somewhat 
more difficult to propagate from cuttings, than 
some other varieties, which I attribute to the 
greater hardness and closeness of texture of its 
wood ; but I have raised, with ordinary care, from 
60 to 75 per cent. from cuttings set either in the 
Fall or Spring. I have tried both seasons, but 
prefer the Spring. I have found plants from cut- 
tings that made but a few inches of growth the 
first season, to withstand our severest winters 
without the least protection. The second year, if 
not removed, they almost invariably make a 
growth of several feet, and commence bearing 
the third or fourth year. 

I have a vine, transplanted when two years old, 
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which the second year afterwards made nine|expense of printing, are invited to remit $1 to the 


canes, averaging from 12 to 15 feet long. Of| 
these, I cut out four, and shortened the others to 
about 10 feet each. These canes showed last 
Spring, 800 bunches of fruit blossoms, 200 of| 
which I immediately cut out. The vine ripened 
the remaining 100 bunches perfectly, besides 
forming some 50 feet of new wood. I exhibited 
some of these bunches in Boston, at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, to which was awarded the Society’s silver 
medal. A portion of them were also exhibited 
at the Delaware Co. Fair, this Fall, which were 
the specimens you supposed were exhibited by 
Prof. Merrick and Mr. Thomson. Neither of 
these gentlemen had Delaware Grapes on exhi- 
bition. The illustration in the Horticulturist for 
December, was also taken from a bunch which 
grew on this same vine. 

In raising plants from cuttings, I use, if the 
wood is short-jointed, three eyes—if long-jointed, 
two—burying the upper one a very little below 
the surface. It is also necessary to shade them 
from the heat of the sun, and to water them, if too 
‘dry. They can also be raised from single eyes, 
but this requires great care. Steady and long 
continued bottom heat, with just enough moisture, 
are indispensable to success. 

I have found the Delaware vine, thus far, very 
productive, and perfectly hardy. It has also 
been, with me, wholly exempt from mildew or 
disease. The extreme cold of last November, 
(15 deg. below zero,) occurring as it did, imme- 
diately after warm and wet weather, has been 
very trying to the fruit here. The peach buds 
are, I think, wholly destroyed, and the buds on 
the Diana and Catawba vines badly killed also. 
The Delaware vines are wholly uninjured, show- 
ing their superior hardiness. 

The Delaware Grape is also a remarkable 
keeper. I laid some bunches in a basket in my 
garret, last September, without covering or pro- 
tection. I found them to keep so well, that I ex- 
hibited some bunches at the meeting of the Po- 
mological Convention in Columbus, last month, 
somewhat shriveled, but finely colored, and still 
fresh, sweet, and delicious to the taste. I have 
one bunch still left, which shows no indication of 
decay, and certainly appears as though it would 
keep till spring. 

I hope to have the pleasure of sending you 
specimens of the fruit, next Fall, as I have seve- 
ral vines which promise finely for the coming 
year. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 

Delaware, Jan., 1858. 
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Tue Eicutu Report of the Ohio Pomological So- 
ciety is now in press, and will shortly be mailed to 
the members. It will be a pamphlet of about 70 
pages, and contain much information of value to 


fruit growers and nurserymen. Persons desirous of 





procuring copies, and willing to aid in defraying the 


Secretary, M. B. Bateham, Columbus 
aS *—-eo + _ 

Hoorer’s WesTeRN Fruit Boox.—Our Pomologi- 
cal correspondent. M. B. B., in writing of the action 
of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society endorsing the 
project of Dr. Warner, in getting up a new Fruit 
Book, inferred this action to militate against the or- 
thodoxy of the late work of Mr. Hooper, whereupon 
the Society passed the following Resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Ohio Cultivator, having said 
in its Jast number that this Society ‘ignored, in a 
recent resolution, the Fruit Book of Mr. E. J. Hoop- 
er, the Society would simply state that they did not 
intend to ignore either Mr. Hooper or his publica- 
tion ; but cheerfully bear testimony to his labors in 
behalf of pomology, extended through a long period 
of years, not to be terminated, it is to be hoped, by 
his last very respectable book, which has prepared 
the way for the more elaborate and perfect work now 
undertaken by Dr. Warder.” 

We publish this resolution in justice to Mr Hoop- 
er, and beg to say that the editor of the Ohio Culti- 
vator has no part in the technical squabbles of the 
fruit men—we leave that to the profession. Give us 
lots of apples, pears, peaches, etc., that are good 
to eat, and you may call them what name you 
choose. 





Could not Possibly Afford It. 





Last spring I passed by a farm containing over 
200 acres, large frame barn and brick dwelling 
house, and out buildings indicating thrift and com- 
fort. But when I came to notice the orchard, I 
had indubitable evidence that the owner was de- 
sirous of having an abundant crop of good fruit, 
for immediately around the trunk of the trees lay 
a large pile of good stable manure ; so thinks I, 
sir, this fall I will have your name to send for the 
Ohio Cultivator. Tn Sept., the owner of said 
farm and orchard passed by my orchard, and 
called me to the road, and asked me how it hap- 
pened that my fruit—apples and peaches—were 
so much plentier and better than his, and was as- 
tonished to see no signs of the ravages of the cat- 
erpillar. I told him I took the Ohio Cultivator, 
and it taught me to manure my trees, and not to 
put #t as he had, up around the body, but out so 
as to be in reach of the small roots. As to 
worm’s nests, I got an excellent recipe in the 15th 
of May No. of the Cultivator. He seemed to 
think strange that his plan of throwing manure 
close around the tree would not do, so just so set 
him a thinking, I advised him when he was bun- 
gry to apply a poultice of bread and milk to his 
stomach externally, and thereby save the time 
and labor of mastication. So in Dee., when I 
was making up my club for your paper, I called 
on him, and do you think he signed for the pa- 
per? no! Why? He said he was not able to 


pay for a paper, as his tax was near $70 ! 
man ! 
Brown Co., Jan., 1858. 


Poor 
UncLE BILty. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mothers as Physicians. 

It is so common, lately, to lay most of the 
wrongs of our social state at the door of the moth- 
ers, that we hesitate to join in the sentiment, even 
in appearance ; yet we are so often impressed 
with the conviction that if mothers were better 
acquainted with the laws of health, and were more 
disposed to follow them, a large share of our sick- 
nesses might be avoided, that we feel impelled to 
pen a few thoughts on this subject. 

Most juvenile ailments undoubtedly arise from 
violation of the laws of health, through the ne- 
glect or ignorance of the mother, and would be 
remedied, or rather prevented, if physiological 
knowledge was greater. We have long been 
anxious to have text-books on this subject intro- 
duced into all our schools, and have the girls es- 
pecially become familiar with it. 

Married women, too, we would gladly persuade 
to enter into this study—not exactly in school- 
girl fashion, for a work in a more popular form, 
one that could be read at home, would be desira- 
ble ; and every hour spent in this study would be 
sure to result in a vast amount of good, by ena- 
bling mothers to prevent disease. IPf the study 
could be pursued farther, even within the bounds 
prescribed for the regular medical practitioner, all 
the better. 
is some work just adapted to this object. 


with the people, who will supply this want? 


Some of the works issued by Fowler & Co., of 


New York, are perhaps the best that can as yet 
be found. 

An excellent plan, where there are enough la- 
dies interested in the subject, is to form physiolo- 
gical or medical societies among the ladies, where 
these subjects of common interest can be dis- 
cussed. I know the M. D’s scout at this idea, as 


they do at the whole subject of woman’s becoming | 
. © 5S 


acquainted with medicine, but this will scarcely 


prevent progress, we think. A Society of this) 


kind has been in existence for some time at Co- 
lumbus, and has certainly been very useful. 
subject for discussion at each meeting is always 
previously announced, and all study what author- 
ities they can, and add their own experience. 
Sometimes essays are written and read on the 
subject. 

Courses of Lectures on Physiology, such as 
those delivered by Mrs. Jones, Miss Coates Har- 
ris, and Mrs. Cutler, are invaluable, and we wish 
they could be given in every neighborhood. The 
more knowledge the better. 

Were physicians true to their obligations, there 
would be more hygienic knowledge than there is 
now; but most of them when asked for advice, 


give a prescription instead—a stone in place of 


bread; they like cures better than prevention, 
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One of the greatest wants of the age, | 
Where | 


is the intelligent, educated physician, in sympathy |they be almost exclusively for consultation, and 


let medicines be procured at an intelligent drug- 
z Pp 


long cases for the sake of greater pay. 


The! 


jewellers, ete. 
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|and the families where they practice are gener- 


ally as ignorant of the means of preventing dis- 
ease, after twenty years, as at first. Public sen- 
timent evidently demands a change in this re- 
spect, and female physicians we think are more 
likely to meet this want than men. 

Medical science seems at the present time to be 
in utter confusion, The public confidence in phy- 
sicians is decidedly shaken, and the medical fae- 
ulty have apparently about as little faith in each 
other. Not only is there a vast number of differ- 
ent isms and pathies, but those of the same prac- 
tice disagree so totally in their diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the same disease, that it is hard to find 
the truth. 

Order must yet come from this chaos; science 
and education cannot be in vain, if thorough. Old 
foundations must often be shaken to pieces, that 
the world may progress. It is the ignorant, self- 
conceited and obstinate doctors—the quacks, who 
have brought disrepute upon the profession; and 
unless we had full confidence in the knowledge 
and experience of any physician, we should far 
sooner trust to nature and good nursing. In fact, 
there is generally too much dosing, especially 
among the ignorant. 

Physicians seldom use medicines in their own 
families; and when the people become more in- 
telligent on the subject, they will give them less. 
Now if they advise good nursing and no medicine, 
they are too often dismissed, and a quack sum- 
moned. Some conscientious physicians, to avoid 
this result, give pills of bread and drops of water, 
to deceive the patient, while they prevent harm. 

Our idea of the right use of physicians is, that 


gist’s. 


We should like to see physicians more 


like ministers—each with a particular charge and 
ia salary. 


It will then be for their own interest 
to preserve the health of all, which they will do 
by imparting instruction, and they will have no 
temptation to give too much medicine, or make 
Such a 
system may not be carried out for many years, 
yet we believe the time will come, and we hope 
to live to see it. JoserHine C. Barenam. 
cniitintgindleragleti 

A Genvurne Lapy.—A Baltimore correspond- 
ent writes to the New Orleans Picayune: 

“The wife of Lord Napier, the English Minis- 
ter, is still sojourning in our city. His Lordship 
comes from Washington two or three times a 
week. All our fashionable circles are calling on 
her ladyship. Several parties have been given 
to her. She is quite handsome, about middle- 
aged, and very plain in her costume. It was a 
matter of astonishment to some of our millionaires’ 
wives to find her so perfectly simple in dress, 
whilst many of them—not wealthy but fashiona- 
ble—were rigged out in thousand dollar dresses, 
glittering with jewels, ete., either at their own ex- 
pense or the expense of mantau-makers, milliners, 
Lady Napier’s costume was plain, 
neat—remarkably so—and wholly free from all 
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kinds of display or nonsense. Not ‘ead olite| 
tered upon her person. She moved, however, 
the observed of all observers, setting an example 
in economy altogether worthy of good sense and 
imitation.” 
oe 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Last Hour of the Year. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





Hark ! there is a solemn tolling, 
O’er the earth of spirit bells, 
On, in joy or sadness rolling, 
To each ear a tale it tells 
Of the past, so full of beauty, 
Of the past, so true and strong, 
Or the past, so lacking duty, 


Or the past, so fraught with wrong. 


Of the past with sorrow clouded, 
Of the past of toil and care, 

Where, perchance, bright hopes enshrouded, 
Ring out notes of dark despair ; 

Or the past where joy and glodness 
Rainbow’d all the sky above, 

Where no requiem of sadness 


Mars the harmony and love. 


Thus the bells of time ring ever, 
And each heart hears its own strain,— 
** Lost,” they cry, ‘ 
Or, **? 


in gloom forever,” 
tis found in hope again.”’ 
‘ Every effort true and earnest, 

Lives begemmed on time for aye, 
While the false to dust returnest, 


Scarce outliving the to-day.”’ 


Then as dying Fifty-seven 
Fades forever from the view, 
As the sun sinks down at even, 
Shall we not the past review ? 
Has his stay with thee been cheerful, 
Keeping heart and hearth still warm, 
Or with sorrows dark and fearful, 
Full of cloud and lowering storm ? 


Has misfortune’s angry scowling 
Made thee tremble, day by day, 

Or hard times, its terrors howling, 
Frightened cheerfulness away ? 

Look within, search out the causes 
Which have marred thy onward life, 

Thou may’st, in time’s solemn pauses, 
Learn to shun the coming strife. 


Look within, if faith unfailing, 
With bright finger points the way, 
And the Right, enthroned unquailing, 
Still holds undisputed sway 
O’er thy heart, thou need not tremble, 
Thou hast treasures yet untold, 
Richer than the banks can give thee, 
Purer than the new-made gold ; 


Treasure that shall bring thee gladness 
In the coming days of life, 
Making all thy pathway brighter 
Through the past of toil and strife. 
Sorrow cannot banish pleasure 
From the soul that’s pure and just, 
Nor misfortune spoil the treasure 
Which good angels hold in trust. 
——? 2 eo 
If you want an ignoramus to respect you, 
“ dress to death,” and wear watch seals about the 
size of a brickbat. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Be Natural and Truthful. 





Every day of our lives we are provoked, to see 
so little of nature and so much of affectation in 
those with whom we associate. 

There’s Mrs. Smith, who we do know possesses 
a stentorian voice, with lungs that should properly 
belong in a noisy brawling steam mill or factory, 
and yet when she goes calling or to the store, her 
voice is as soft as silk velvet. Affectation ! noth- 
ing else, as her uncouth looking children and her 
hen-pecked husband could testify. 

Miss Brown is a dressmaker, and goes from 
one neighborhood to another sewing, because she 
is a poor girl, and can make an honest living that 
way; and yet she does not own the truth, but 
covers it over by saying she is fond of change of 
scenery, and sews because it agrees with her deli- 
‘ate health, and that her mother is one of those 
old fashioned kind of folks who like to accommo- 
date people in a pinch, no matter how it appears 
to the world. 

What nonsense! The poor girl has’nt a good 
change of clothes, and yet she values Truth, that 
fairest raiment of the soul, not so highly as rags! 

Then there’s Miss Jones, who professes to be 
educated—wears glasses, because intense study 
injured her weak eyes; has her forehee 7 shaved, 
to make her look severely intellectual ; wears her 
hair ala Sappho; bedaubs her conv natin with 
unintelligible Latin; turns up her nose at all man- 
ner of housework, and by a cold reserve keeps 
people at a distance from her. And yet she 
parsed MILTON as a common noun and neuter 
gender, and in telling her Aunt how a delicious 
pie was made that she ate of, at Col. Green’s, in- 
stead of tartaric acid, she said a teaspoon full of 
prussic acid, flavored material sufficient for three 
pies. She said, too, in returning from her cousin 
Mattie’s wedding, when they crossed the Clear 
Fork stream, the water was so high it exploded 
almost over the horse’s backs; and that cousin 
Mattie couldn’t get her marriage certificate until 
it had passed through the hands of the approbate 


judge, for him to approve of. 


Poor Miss Jones! there’s a stereotyped edition 
of her all over this wide world,—a class who 
spurn the lily white of the soul, and blot and tar- 
nish its beauty and worth,—not caring half as 
much for its whiteness as they do for the dainty 
gloves that cover their daintier hands. 

And our little children,—it was hardly of like 
children, that Christ said, “Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” for from the majorily of them is 
gone the grace and beauty and freshness of child- 
hood. Chubby little girls now go flirting around 
in hoops, which to them is the attained acme of 
their wishes. Those who hav’nt them look wist- 
fully upon life as having one great aim to which 
they are hastening, but ‘oh so tardily! ! 


Little boys strut in our streets with their caps 
stuck jauntily on their heads, puffling cheap cigars, 
swinging a ratan, and thinking how to obtain 
money, even by means that are dishonest. 
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It is a cause of grief that little children so fresh | separate pieces of paper, and throw them all in a 


from God’s hands, must have their soul’s spotless | 
raiment soiled and blackened by the influence : 
and teachings of those around them. 


1eap on the middle of the table. You can select 
iny words you choose.” 


When all had written, Marcus mixed together 


Mrs. Gray is one of another stereotyped edi- | the bits of paper, and then directed each one to 


tion of mothers. 


She teaches her children that | take five words from the heap, as they happened 


they must look laughingly all the time, so the to come, and to write one or more sentences con- 
dimples will play prettily in their cheeks; that taining those words in the order in which they 
they must wear short sleeves the year round, so, were drawn from the pile. 


their beautiful rounded arms wil! show to advan-| 


There was a good deal of merriment among 


tage, and low necked dresses, to make a display |the party, as they glanced at the slips, and per- 


of plump shoulders. 


ceived what a droll “ conglomeration” they had 
Little smirking set of creatures they are, too; got to weave together. 


Here are some specimens 


often quarreling, and pulling hair, and biting each | of them: 


other, when the question comes up of which is 
the prettiest, and which does mother love best. | 
Better be telling her vain little ones how to be 
good and truthful and loving, and of what God 
loves, and what pleases him best; and teaching 
them that mere beauty of face is vanity, compared 
with goodness and purity of heart; and of life and | 
death and eternity, and the beauty of the angels| 
who dwell in the presence of God forever and 
forever. 
We do so dearly love to see people act natural, | 
and not make their lives a living lie, but live out| 
the beautiful truth, even if it is homely. The| 
healthy, overgrown rustic, with his red wamus 
and cowhide boots, who even lacks language to) 
thank us gracefully for an apple, or a piece of 
pie, but grows red in his good honest face, and 
looks up to the ceiling, and peers into the corner, 
and twists his horny fingers, and for a time has| 
two hands more than he knows what to do with—| 
God bless him! in the balance he will be weighed | 
and will not be found wanting. The grape-like| 
lustre of his principles of right and wrong, has 
never been gradually rubbed off in a contact with | 
the world’s rascals, and his manly nature is not| 
warped by distrust or stained by affectation, or| 
glossed over with fine lies; his ready embarrass-| 


ment and modest blush sit more gracefully upon | 


him than affected flippancy. He is honest, and, 


RONALD’S. KATE’S. OSCAR’S.  OTIS’S. 
Spider, Poetry, Shoot, Funny, 
Book, Physic, Gravy, Toothache, 
Sober, Should, Girl, Jewsharp, 
Cannot, Ronald, Onions, Going, 
Turkey. Broomstick. Sublime. Jericho. 


No one thought of saying “I can’t,” however, 
and in a few minutes, afier some rubbing of fore- 
heads and scratching of heads, the last of the sen- 
tences was completed. 

“Now each one may read his own sentence 
aloud, emphasizing the words that were given. 
Otis, we will begin with you.” 

Otis read: 

“It would be funny if the toothache could be 
cured with a jewsharp, but I am not going to Jer- 
iche to find out.” 

“No, I should not,” said Marcus; “now, Ro- 
nald, what have you written ?” 

Ronald then read : 

“The spider may not care anything about a 
book, but a sober boy like me cannot help loving 
roast turkey.” 

“ A sober boy, I should think,” said Kate. 

“ Don’t interrupt us,” said Marcus; now what’s 
yours, Oscar ?” 

“TI couldn’t make much out of my list,” re- 
marked Oscar, and after a moment’s hesitation, he 


God loves him and blesses him with a clear con-| read : 


science and a heart ever ready to do good to those 
who need help. ROSELLA. 
Jan., 1858. 


The Winter Fireside. 





Last winter Mrs. Bateham gave our readers a vari- 
ety of sports and pastimes for the family and for so- 
cial parties, which were received with infinite favor 
by young and old. Ina new book called “ Marcus, 
the Boy Tamer,” we find the following, and the circle 
at home may try this, while we look up more.—Ep. 

“Tm going to propose a new play,” said Mar- 
cus, one evening, as the litle party gathered 
around the table; “it is called Conglomeration.” 

“ Conglomeration! I hope the play is as funny 
as the name,” said Kate. 

“We shall see,” observed Marcus, as he dis- 
tributed some slips of paper among the children. 
“ Now I want each of you to write five words on 


“If I could shoot a rabbit, I would make gravy 
of him; and then the girl should serve him up 
with onions, in the most sublime style.” 

Kate then read: 

“1 don’t care much about poetry, and I hate 
physic, but I should like to hit Ronald with a 
broomstick.” 

“ You'd better try it,” cried Ronald, jumping 
into an attitude of self-defence; as the merry 
laugh rang over the house. 

Sentences were also read by Marcus and Ellen 
Blake, who had now become an inmate of the 
house. Another round was then proposed with a 
jlarger list of words; and now that the character 
‘of the play was better understood, they found it 


/even more amusing than at first. 








There is a lady down-east so high-minded that 
she disdains to own that she has common sense. 
There are a great many more of the same sort in 
this city. 
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MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivaTor OrFice, Jan. 1, 1858. 

The prices of grains rallied a little in the Eastern Markets, last 
week, and there was some demand for export. Prices now are ay 
astand. In N. Y. dressed Hogs sell at $5 62@600. Wheat 96 
and 98¢ for Chicago Spring ; Indiana mixed, $1 09. Clover Seed, 
9c. Timothy, $2 25 per bushel. 

In Cincinnati, the markets are up and down like the tide, never 
Large receipts of Hogs have depressed 
the price. Potatoes 30@35c per bushel. Clover Seed $5 25. 
Timothy $2 25@2 50. Flax 80c. 


much up or much down. 











American Veterinary Journal 
FOR 1858. 
AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL 


\HE 
| is devoted to the Diffusion of Veterinary Knowledge through- 
out the United States of America. Published monthly, by Geo. 
H. Dapp, V S., office No. 46, Salem street, Boston, Mass. 
Terms—One Dollar per annum, in advance. (All payments 
must be made in advance.) 


1 copy one year.........66- $1 00 | 20 copies..............$15 00 

GC COPIES .......ccvecececees 4 50 | 30 copies...........00. 22 50 

12 COPIES. 2.000 seccscccceces 9 00 | 50 copies..........+ ese 37 50 
PREMIUMS. 


Five dollars will procure five copies of the Journal the current 
year, and a copy of ‘* Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,” or the “ Cat- 
tle Doctor.” 


Ten dollars will procure ten copies of the Journal, and one vol- | 


ume of “ Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,” plain 
plate s. 


Twenty dollars will procure twenty copies of the Journal, and 


one voluine of Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,’ 
colored plates. 


| 
Two dollars will procure two copies of this Journal, and a su- | 


perb lithograph of “the age of the horse as shown by his teeth,” 
or, if prefe red. a lithogr. aph of the horses’ brain. 


Apple Seed. 


WENTY BUSHELS PRIME APPLE SEED, 
for sale by J. M. M’CULLOUGH & SON, 
Jan. 15. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 





OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


VOL. XIV. 
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vor. | THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 


—DEVOTED TO— 


_\General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 


GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 
jae $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D, HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


NC TICES, 


SPEC IAL 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 
Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
| and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 
2d. State your business plainly—-or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 
3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 
4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
| whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
| “* Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 
5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 
6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 
7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, ete. 


The cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purchased the property of ‘he Ohio Cultivator of Mr 
Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past thirteen years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
| of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 
Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 
S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 








Farm Implements, 
Qvce AS STRAW CUTTERS, CORN SHELL- 


ers, Hay Presses, Subsoil and Side-hill Plows, Ox Y okes, 
Horse Powers and Threshers, Hay Rakes, Fan Mills, Reapers and 
Mowers, Cider Mills and Presses, One and Two Horse Harrows, 
Cultivators, Grain and Seed Drills, together with a large variety 
too numerous to mention. For sale at the Seed Store of 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
Jan. 15-3t 40 & 42 Lower Market street, Cincinnati. 
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